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The Dissenting Minister. 
BY MRS. MITFORD. 








* No, Victor! we shall never meet again. 
1 feel that conviction burn in upon my very 
heart. We part now for the last time. You 
are returning to your own beautiful France, 
to your family, to your home—a_ captive 
released from his prison, an exile restored 
to his country, gay, fortunate, and happy— 
what leisure will you have to think of the 
poor Jane ?” 

* You forget, Jane, that I am a soldier of a 
chief at war with all Europe, and, that, in 
leaving, England, I shall be sent instantly to 
fight fresh battles against some other nation. 
It is my only consolation that the conditions 
of my exchange forbid my being opposed 
to your countrymen. I go dearest, not to 
encounter the temptations of peace, but the 
hardships of war ?’ 

* The heroic hardships, the exciting dangers 
that you love so well! Be it so. Battle, or 
victory, peril or death, <a the one hand ;—on 
the other, the graces and the blandishments, 
the talents and the beauty of your lovely 
country-women !—What chance is there that 
I should be remembered either in the turmoil 
of a campaign, or the gaiety of a capital ? You 
will think of me (if indeed you should ever 
think of me at all) but as a part of the 
gloomiest scenes and the cloudy days of 
vour existence. As Belford contrasted with 
Paris, so shall I seem when placed in 
competition with some fair Parisian. No, 
Victor! we part I feel we part for ever.’ 

* Cruel and unjust! Shall you forget me ? 

*No! To remember when hope is gone is 
the melancholy privilege of woman. Forget 
you! Oh! that I could !’ 








— es 
love which, prejudiced as he is against your demure, she that eschewed pink ribins as if 
nation, I knew that he would condemn. It is} she had been a female Friend, and would 
fit that a clandestine attachment should end) have thought it some sin to wear a bow of any 
in desolation and misery. Go, but, ol) hue in her straw bonnet, who would ever have 
dearest! talk no more of my accompanying) dreamt of Jane Lanham's being smitten with 
you; say no more that you will return to) a tri-colored cockade ? 


claim me at the peace. Both are alike 
impossible. Go and he happy with some) 
younger, fairer woman! Go and forget the 


(Mr. Lanham was a rigid dissenter, and 
having lost all his children but Jane, lived 
retired, received scarcely any friends, except 


poor Jane!’ And so saying, she gently! Mr. Fenton the Minister, who had great 
disengaged her hand, which was clasped in influence over him.) 
both his, and passed quickly from the little| According to this scale Jane’s education 
garden where they stood into the house, seemed likely to be conducted, when a short 
where, for fear of discovery, Victor dared) visit from her mother’s sister, just as she had 
not follow her. | entered her thirteenth year, made a_ slight 
This dialogue, which, by the way, was held) addition to her studies. Her aunt, a sensible 
not as I have given it, in English, but in rapid | and cultivated woman, assuming that the 
and passionate French, took place at the close) young person who was bringing up with ideas 
of a November evening in the autuinn of 1808,| so limited was likely to inherit considerable 
between a young officer of the Luperial Ariny, || property, wotld fain have converted’ Mr. 
on parole in Belford, and Jane Linhaim., the Lanham to her own more enlarged and liberal 
only daughter, the only surviving child of old) views, have sent her to a good school, or 
John Lanham, a corn-chandler in the town. | have engaged an accomplished governess ; 


Victor d’ Auberval, the officer in question, 
was a young man of good education, con- 
siderable talent, and of ww wely and ardent 
character. He had been sent as a favor to) 
Belford, together with four or five naval) 
officers, with whom our jeune militaire had} 
little in common besides his country and| 
his misfortunes ; and although incomparably || 
better off than those of his compatriots ait |) 
Normon Cross and elsewliere, who solaced || 
their leisure and relieved their necessities by || 
cutting dominoes and other knick-knacks out 
of bone, and ornamenting baskets and boxes|| 
with flowers and landscapes compose’! of|| 
colored straw, yet being whiolly unnoticed by } 
the inhabitants of the town, and obliged, from |) 
the difficulty of obtaining remittances, to | 
practice occasionally a very severe economy, | 
he would certainly have become a victim to 








| 
‘Well then, Jane, my own Jane, put an! 


| 


the English malady with a French mame, 


end to these doubts, to these suspicions. |} styled ennui, had he not been preserved from 


Come with me to France, to my home. My 
mother is not rich ;—I am one of Napoleon's} 
poorest Captains ;—but he has deigned to) 
notice me ;—imy promotion, if life be spared | 
to me, is assured ; and in the meantime, we| 
have enough for competence, for happiness | 
Come with me, my own Jane, you whose | 
affection has been my only comfort during | 


two years Captivity, come and share the joys}, 
of my release! Nothing can be easier than || 


your flight. —No one suspects our attachment. 
Your father sleeps 
‘And you would have me abandon him!) 





ine, his only child! Alas! Victor, if T were | 


to desert him in his old age, could JI ever 
slecp again? Go, Lam rightly punished for a 


| that calamity by falling into that disease of all 
| climates, called love. 

Judging merely from outward cireum- 
stances, no one would seem less likely to 
captivate the handsome and brilliant Freach- 
lman than Jane Lanham. Full four or five 
and twenty, and looking more, of a common 
theight, common size, and, but for her 
beautiful dark eves, common features, her 
person attired, as it always was, with perfect 








|plainness and simplicity, has nothing to 


llattract observation; and her station, as the 


daughter of a man in trade, himself a rigid 
dissenter, and living in frugal retirement, 
lrendered their meeting at all any thing but 


probable, And \\e grave, orderly, staid, ' 


but this attempt ended in a dispute «that 
produced a total estrangement between the 
parties, and the only fruit of her remonstrances 
was the attendance of the good Abbe Villaret 
as a French master—the study of French 
being, in the eyes both of Mr. Lanham and 
Mr. Feuton, a considerable less abomination 
than that of music, drawing, or dancing. 
‘She'll make nothing of it,’ thought Mr. 
Fenton; * Pmyself did not, though I was at 
the expense of a grammar and a dictionary, 
and worked at it an bour a day for a month. 
She'll make nothing of it, so she may as well 
try as not.” And the Abbe was sent for and 
the lessons begun. 

This was a new era in the life of Jane 
Lantant. L'Abbe Villaret soon discovered 
through the veil of shyness, awkwardness, 
ignorance and modesty, the great powers of 
his pupil. The difficulty of the language 
disappeared as by magic, and she whose 
English reading had been restricted to the 
commonest elementary books, with a few 
volumes of sectarian devotion, and * Watt's 
Hymns’ (for poetry she had never known, 
except the magnificent poetry of the Scrip- 
tures, and the homely but heart-stirring 
imagination of the * Pilgrim’s Progress,’) was 
now eagerly devouring the choicest and purest 
morceaux of French literature. Mr. Fenton 
having interdicted to the Abbe the use of any 
works likely to convert the young Protestant 
tu the Catholic faith, and Mr. Lanham (who 
had never read one in his life) having given a 
caution agaist novels, Jane and her kind 
instructor were left in other respects free. 
Her father, who passed almost every day in 
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an evening, having no suspicion of the many, 
many hours which she devoted to the new born 
delight of poring over books ; and the Abbe 
knew so well how to buy books cheaply, and 
Mr. Lanham gave him money for her use with 
so little inquiry as to its destination, that she 
soon accumulated a very respectable French 
library. 

What a new world for the young recluse !— 
Rachine, Corneille, Crebillon, the trayedies 
and histories of Voltaire, the picturesque 
revolutions of Vertot, the enchanting letters 
of Madame de Sevigne, the Causes Calebre 
(more interesting than any novels,) the 
Memoirs de Sully, (most striking and most 
naif of histories,) Telemaque, the young 
Anacharsis, the purest comedies of Molicre 
and Regnard, the * Fables de la Fontaine, 
the poems of Delille an’ of Boileau, the 
Vert-Vert of Grasset, Le Pere Brumoy’s 
Theatres des Grees, Madam Dacier’s Hower; 
these, and a hundred books like these, burst 
as freshly acquired sense upon the shy yet 
ardent girl. It was like the recovery of sight 
to one become blind in infancy; and the 
kindness of the Abbe, who delighted in 
answering her inquiries and directing her 
taste, increased a thousand-fold the profit and 
the pleasure which she derived from her 
favorite authors, 

Excepting her good old instructor, she 
had no confidant. Certain that they woul: 
feel no sympathy in her gratification, she 
never spoke of her books either to her father 
or Mr. Fenton; and they, satisfied with th 
Abbe’s calin report of her attention to his 
lessons, made no further inquiries. Her 
French studies were, she felt, for herself. 
aud herself alone; and when his tragical 
death deprived her of the friend and tutor 
whom she had so entirely loved and respected, 
reading became more and more a solitary 
pleasure. Outwardly calm, silent, and re- 
tiring, an affectionate daughter, an excellent 
housewife, and an attentive hostess, she was 
Mr. Fenton's beau ideal of a young woman. 
Little did he suspect the glowing, enthusiastic, 
and concentrated character that lurked under |! 
that cold exterior—the fire that was hidden | 
under that white and virgin snow. Purer 
than she really was he could not fancy her, 
but never would he have divined how much| 
of tenderness and firmness was mingled with | 








that youthful purity, or how completely he 
had himself, by alife of restraiut aud seclusion, || 
prepared the mind to yield to an engrossing | 
and lasting passsion. \ 
The accident by which she became ac-| 
quainted with Victor d’ Auberval may be told 
in a very few words. H 
The nurse who had taken her on the 
death of her mother, and who stil retained || 
for her the strong affection so often inspired | 
by foster children, was the wife ofa respectable 
ublican in Queen-street, and being of excel- || 
sae private character, and one of Mr. Fentou's | 
congregation, was adimitted to see Jane when- || 
ever she liked, ta a somewhat equivocal} 
capacity between a visitor and adependaut, _ || 
One evening she came in great haste to say || 
that a Bristol coach, which inned at the Red || 
Lion, had just dropped there two foreigners, 
a man and woman, one of whom seemed] 


to her fancy dying, whilst both appeared] 
miserably poor, and neither could speak a) 
word to be understood. Would her dear! 
thild come and interpret for the sick lady; 


~s 


{ 
i 
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Jane went immediately, They were Ger- 
mun musicians, on their way to Bristol, where 
they hoped to meet a friend, and to procure 
employment. In the meanwhile, the illness 
of the wife had stopped them on their journey, 
and their slender funds were, as the husband 
confessed, little calculated to encounter the 
expenses of medical assistance at an English 
Inn. Jane promised to present the imatter 
to her father, who, although hating Frenchmen 
and Papists (both of which he assumed the 
foreigners to be) with a hatred eminently 
British and Protestant, was yet too good a 
christian to refuse moderate relief to fellow 
creatures in distress; and between Mr. 
Lavham’s contributions and the good land- 
lady’s kindness and what Jane gave from 
her own frugully-supplied purse, the poor 
Austrians (for they were singers from Vienna) 
were enabled to bear up during a deteution 
of many days, 

Before they resumed their journey, their 
kind interpreter had heard from the good 
hostess that they had found another friend, 
almost as poor as themselves, and previously 
unacquainted with them, in a French officer 
on parole in the town, to whom the simple 
fact of their being foreigners in distress in a 


strange land had supplied the place of 


recommendation or introduction ; and when 
going the next day, laden with a few comforts 
for Madam, to bid them farewell, and to see 
them off, she met, for the first time, the 
young officer, who had been drawn by similar 
feelings to the door of the Red Lion. 

Tt was a bitter December day—one of those 
north-east winds which seem to blow through 
you, and which hardsy any strength can 
stand; and as the poor German, in a thin 
summer waistcoat, and a thread-bare coat, 
took his seat on the top of the coach, 
shivering from head to foot, and his teeth 
already clattering, amidst the sneers of the 
bear-skinned coaghman, muffled up to his ears, 
and his warmly-clad fellow- passengers, Victer 
took off his own great coat, tossed it 
sinilingly to the freezing musician, and 
walked rapidly away as the coach drove off. 


buttering an exclamation somewhat similar to 


sir Philip Sidney's at Zutphen—* He wants 
it more than [ da,’ # 

And this single act of sy mpathy and fellow- 
feeling (for the gratefial Gerians had spoken 
to M. d’ Auberval of Miss Lanhani’s kindness) 
sealed the destiny of two warm hearts, 

Victor soon coutrived to get introduced to 


Jane, by their mutual friend the landlady of 





jhigher devotional eloquence of Bousset, 
‘Massillon, and Bourdaloue, the Letters, 
Spirituelles of Fenelon, and the equally 
beautiful though very different, works of Le 
Pere Pascal. 

| Sotime wore on. The declaration of love 
jhad been made by one party, and the 
confession that that love was returned bad 
ybeen reluctantly extorted from the other, 
Of what use was that confession ? Never, as 
Jane declared, would she marry to displease 
her father ;—and how, knowing as she well did 
all his prejudices, could she hope for his 
consent to an union with a prisoner, a soldier, 
a Frenchman, a Catholic! Even Victor felt 
ithe impossibility. 

| Still neither could forget the troubled hap- 
piness of these stolen interviews, chequered 
us they were with present alarms and future 
fears. Jane had no confidant. The reserve 
and perhaps the pride of her character pre- 
vented her confession even to her affection- 
ate nurse of a clandestine attachment.—But 
she half feared that her secret was suspected 
at least, if not wholly known, by Mr, Fenton ; 
and if known to him, assuredly it would be 
disclosed to her father; and the manner in 
which a worthy, wealthy, and disagreeable 
suitor was pressed on her by both (for 
hitherto Mr. Lanham had scemed averse 
ito her marrying) confirmed her in the 
apprehension. 

Still, however, they continued to meet, 
‘until suddenly, and without any warning, the 
‘exchange that restored him to his country, 
land tore him from her who had been his 
_covsolation in captivity, burst on them like a 
‘thunder-clap; and then Jane, with all the 
inconsistency of a woman’s heart, forgot her 
‘own vows never to marry him without the 
‘consent of her father, forgot how impossible 
it appeared that that consent should ever be 
obtained, and dwelt wholly on the fear of his 
inconstancy, on the chance of his meeting 
some fair, and young, and fascinating French 
‘woman, and forgetting his own Jane; whilst 
he again and again pledged himself, when 
‘peace should come, to return to Belford and 
carry home in triumph, the only woman he 
‘could ever love. Until that happy day, they 
agreed, in the absence of any safe medium of 
}communication, that it would be better not to 
\" rite: and so, in the midst of despondency 
on the one side, and ardent and sincere 
_protestation on the other, they parted, 
| Who shall describe Jane’s desolation dur- 
‘ing the long and dreary winter that succeeded 

















the Red Lion; and afier that introduction, || their separation ? That her secret was known 


he managed to meet her ace dentally whenever 
there wes no danger of interruption or 
discovery, which, as Jane hic always been in 
he habit of teking long, solitary walks 
mppened it must be confessed pretty often, 
He was charmed at the piquant contrast 
between her shy, retiring mawuers, and her 


ardent and euthusistic character. and 


and his | 


and she more than guessed that ber father's 
forbearance in not putting into words the 


| 

1 P ‘ -Pprtar 

1 orstrongiy suspected, appeared toher certain; 
} 


vricved displeasure which he evidently felt, 


was owing to the kind, but crabbed old 
bachelor, Mr. Fenton, whose conduct towards 
herself, or rather whose opinion of her pow- 
ersuppeared to have undergone a considerable 


national vanity found a high cratification iy || change, and who, eiving her credit for strength 


language amd literature; whilst she. (so full! 
ol contradictions ts love) found no less 
itiraction in lis ignorance of Buclish. §} 


jHer proficiency ta, and fouduess for, his! of mind, seemed, chiefly bent on spurring 


lher to exert that strength of mind to the 
‘utmost. He gave proof of that knowledge 


Shellof human wature which the dissenting minis- 
liked to have something to teach her quick|ters 80 frequently possess, by secking to 


uid lively pupil; and he repud her instruc 


tions by enlirging her knowledge of fre 


nen 


' i ¢ . : 
pAutHOrs—by introduch » to her the he outiful 


tnt 

though Uangcerous )) ( 
fatand brilliant writers of iy vd at 
tt tit 
*S: Martina 


eine eof & 


. | . . ° 

zes of Rousseau, the} and theolosy, together with the lives of many 
pious and eminent men of his own persuasion 
|} succeeded not only m leadimg her into an 


-iturn her thoughts into a different channel, 


| 


aud by bringing her Milton and Cowper, and 
uupplying her with English books of history 


luterestin. and profitable course of reading, 
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but in beguiling her into an unexpected || 
frankness of discussion on the subject of her |) 
new studies. 

In these discussions he soon found the 
talent of the young person whom he had so | 
long undervalued ; and constant to his con- | 
tempt for the sex, (a heresy from which a || 
man who has fallen into it seldom recovers,) | 
began to consider her as a splendid exception | 
to the general inanity of woman, a good | 
opinion which received further confirmation 
from her devoted attention to her father, who 
was seized with a lingering illness about a 
twelve-month afier the departure of Victor, 


of which he finally died, after languishing for ‘heart during these long, long years! If you 
nearly two years, kept alive only by the tender || 


incessant cares of his daughter, and the 
sympathizing visits of his friend. 

On opening the will, his beloved daughter, 
Jane, was found sole heiress of a fortune of 
70,000, unless she should intermarry with a 
soldier, a papist, or a foreigner, in which case 
the entire property was bequeathed unre- 
servedly to the Rev. Samuel Fenton, to be 
disposed of by him according to his sole will 
and pleasure. 

Miss Lanham was less affected by this 
clause than might have been expected.— 
Three years had now elapsed from the period 
of separation; and she had been so well 
obeyed, as never to have received one line 
from Victor d’ Auberval. She feared that he 
was dead; she tried to hope that he was 
unfaithful ; and the tremendous number of 
officers that had fallen in Napoleon's last 
battles rendered the former by far the most 
probable catastrophe; even if he had not 
previously fallen, the Russian campaign 
threatened extermination to the French army, 
and poor Jane, in whose bosom hope had 
long lain dormant, hardly regarded this fresh 
obstacle to her unhappy love. She felt that 
hers was a widowed heart, and that her future 
comfort must be sought in the calin pleasure 
of literature, aod in contributing all she could 
to the happiness of others. 

Attached to Belford by long habit, and by 
the recollection of past happiness and past 
sorrows, she continued in her old dwelling, 
making little other alteration in her way of 
life, than that of adding two or three servants 
to her establishment, and offering a home to 
her mother’s sister, the aunt to whose inter- 
vention she owed the doubtful good of that 
proficiency in French which had introduced 
her to Victor, and whom unforseen events had 
now reduced to absolute poverty. 

In her she found an intelligent and culti- 
tivated companion, and in her society and 
that of Mr. Fenton, and in the delight of a 
daily increasing library, her days passed 
calmly and pleasantly ; when, in spite of her 

resolutions, her sincerity was disturbed by 
the victories of the Allies, the fall of Napoleon, 


the capture of Paris, and the Peace of Europe. || somewhat sternly. 


Was Victor dead or alive? Faithless or 
constant 2? Would he seek her? and seeking 


her, what would be his disappointment at the ||is herself a Protestant and a Calvinist. 


clause that parted them forever? Ought she 
to remain in Belford? Was there no way 
of ascertaining his fate ? 


She was resolving these questions for the 





lever charming, and gained added grace, 


letters had miscarried; and after brief assu- | 
rances that in his eyes she was more than 


expression and intelligence, Jane began to 
communicate to him at first with much agita- 








* And you, Jane? Can you abandon this 
wealth which, properly used, comprises in 
itself the blessed power of doing good, of 
relieving misery, of conferring happiness ? 
Can you leave your home, your country, and 


tion, afterwards with collected calmness, the || your friends ?’ 


clause in the will, by which she forfeited all 
her property in marrying him. 

‘Ts it not cruel,’ added she, ‘ to have lost 
the power of enriching him whom I love 7 
‘You do love me then still?’ exclaimed 
Victor. ‘Blessing on you for that word! 
You are still constant ?’ 

‘Constant! Oh, if you could have seen my 


could have imagined how, the thought of you 
jmingned with every recollection, every feeling, 
every hope! But to bring you a pennyless 
wife, Victor—for even the interest of this 
|money since my father’s death, which might 
have been a little portion, I have settled upon 
ny poor aunt—to take advantage of generosity. 
and burthen you with a dowerless wife, never 
handsome, no longer young, inferior to you 
in every way—ought I to do so ?—Would it 
be just? Would it be right? Answer me 
| Victor ?’ 
* Rather tell me, would it be just and right 
to deprive you of the splendid fortune you 
would use so well ? Would you, for my sake, 
for love, and for competence, forego the wealth 
which is your own ?’ 

* Would 1? Oh, how can you ask ?’ 
‘ Will vou, then, my own Jane? Say yes, 
dearest, and never will ye think of this money 
again. T have a mother worthy to be yours— 
‘a mother who will love and value you as 
'you deserve to be loved ; and an estate with 
}a sinall chateau at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
‘beautiful enough to make an emperor forget 
‘his throne. Share it with me, and we shall 





| 


‘ Oh, Mr. Fenton!’ replied Jane, * I shall 

regret none but you. His home will be my 

home, his country my country. My dear 

aunt will, IT hope accompany us. IT shall 

leave nothing that I love but you, my second 

father. And for this fortune, which, used as 

it should be used, is indeed a blessing—do I 

not leave itin your hands ? And am I not sure 

that with you it will be a fund for relieving 

misery and conferring happiness ? I feel that 
if, at this moment, he whom I have lost could 

see into my heart, he would approve my 
resolution, and would bless the man who 
had shown such disinterested affection for 
his child,’ 

‘In his name and my own, J bless you, my 
children,’ rejoined Mr. Fenton ; * and as his 
act and my own do I restore to you the 
forfeited money.—No refusals young man! 
No arguments! No thanks! It is yours and 
vours only.—Listen to me Jane. ‘This will, 
for which any one less generous and dis- 
interested than yourself would have hated me, 
was made as you must have suspected, under 
my direction. I had known from vour friend, 
the hostess of the Red Lion, of your mutual 
wttachment 3 and was on the point of putting 
a stop to your interviews, when an exchange, 
unexpected by all parties, removed M. d’ 
‘Auberval from Belford, After your sepa- 
ration, it would have been inflicting needless 
misery to have reproached you with an 
intercourse which we had every reason to 
believe completely at an end. 1 prevailed on 








be happier in that peaceful retirement than 
jever monarch was or can be! You love the 
country. You have lost none of the simplicity 
iwhich belonged to you aljke from taste and 
habit. You will not miss these riches ?’ 

‘Oh, no! no! 

‘And you will be mine dearest and 
faithfullest ? Mine, heart and hand ? Say you 
nine own Jane !’ 

And Jane did whisper, between smiles and 
‘tears, that * yes,’ which her faithful lover was 
never weary of hearing; and in a shorter 
time than it takes to tell it, all details of the 
marriage were settled, 

In the evening. Mr. Fenton, whom Miss 
Lonham had invited to tea, arrived 2? and in 
a few simple words, Jane introduced Colonel 
d’ Auberval, explained their mutual situation, 
and declared her resolution of relinquishing 
immediately the fortune which, by her father’s 
will would be triply forfeited by her union 
with a soldier, a foreigner, and a Catholic. 

‘And your religion ?’ inquired Mr. Fenton 





‘ Shall ever be sacred in my eyes,’ replied 


|| Victor solemnly. My own excellent mother 





|| There is a clergyman of that persuasion ai 


my good friend to conceal his knowledge of 
the engagement, and tried all I could to turn 
your thoughts into a different channel. By 
these means I became gradually acquainted 
with your firinness and strength of mind, 
your ardor and your sensibility ; and having 
made minute and searching inquiries into the 
character of your lover, I began to think, 
little as an old bachelor is supposed to know 
of those matters, that an attachment between 
ltwo such persons was likely to be an 
jattachment for life; and I prevailed on Mr. 
|Lanham to add to his will the clause that 
r on have seen, that we might prove the 





| Wisinterestedness as well as constancy of the 
| lovers. Both are proved,’ continued the good 
Jol man, a smile of the purest benevolence 
softening his rugged features ‘ both are proved 
jto my entire satisfaction; and—soldier, 
Frenchman, and Papist though he be—the 
svoner I join your hands and get quit of this 
| money, the better. Not a word, my dear 
| Jane unless to fix the day. Surely you are 
| Hot going to compliment me for doing my 
duty ? I don’t know how I shall part with her, 
| though, well as you deserve her,’ continued 
ihe, turning to Colonel d’ Auberval, * you 
must bring her sometimes to Belford ;’ and 
passing the back of his withered hand across 
his eye to brush off the unusual softness, 





|Bayonne. She shall find every facility for 


| should love her less if I thought her 


hundreth time, when a knock was heard at}! capable of change.’ 
the door and the servant anvounced Colonel|| * Well, but this money—Are you sure 


ad’ Auberval. 


| 


There is no describing such meetings.—|| warrving a portionless wife 7’ 
After sketching rapidly his fortunes since! 





they had parted; how he disobeyed her by 
writing, and how he had since found that his "came hither to scek 


, 


ithe exercise of her own mode of worship. 


young man, that you yourself will not regret 


|fortune.—It_ was a portiouless wife that J 


ithe good dissenting minister walked out of 
] the room. 
! 
| 





} o 
|| Ixsanrry.—‘ Have you heard the news 2’ 
I) No, what is i? ‘ Why, a fainous exquisite, 
at the City Hotel, has been conveyed to the 


ae ee cage aie 
‘Quite sure. IT knew nothing of her hospital” * What's the matter?’ *O, nothing: 


he has only paid his tailor’s bill, aud returned 
la borrowed umbrella.’ 
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hunting animal, on the shore of one of the 
lakes that abound in that region. His object 
was to catch frogs,—a species of hunting at 

Ir was the lot of that wonderful person,|| which he seemed very expert. When he had 
Caspar Hauser, to be emancipated and tamed || caught them, he devoured them raw. The 
among a people every way disposed to note|| discoverer attempted to approach him; but 
all the peculiarities of a mind permitted||so soon as the wild lad saw him, he fled with 
almost to reach maturity, before it had re-|| the usual terror of an untamed creature at the 
ceived the impress of a single effort at train-|| sight of a man, towards a Jake, into which he 
ing it. This training was then undertaken|| plunged,—diving and swimming with the ease 
by instructors, excited by an enthusiasm of|| ofan amphibiousanimal. ‘These occurrences 
curiosity to trace the first manifestations of|| naturally excited much interest among the 
his mind under its new series of impulses. || settlers; and they collected ina body to make 
Of course, we have in his case most impres-||an united effort to take him. After hunting 
sive chapters upon the influence of the|/ for him for some time, they at length discov- 
magnificent universe—the green earth, the sun|| ered hin under a Persimon tree, eating the 
and moon in the blue heavens, and the grandeur || fruit. As soon as he observed his pursuers, 
of the starry hosts, when first shown to him.|| he fled as before, doubling the bush like a 
We have a novel and most striking history of || fox, and making again for the water. Excus- 
mind under the first impressions of external || ing themselves by their motive, the hunters 
nature, and the first lights of instruction. adopted their usual expedient for catching 


Wild Bill, 


OR THE MISSISSIPPI ORSON, 


The annexed brief and unpretending nar-|| animals. They put their dogs on the trail of 


rative lays no claim to virtues of this sort.—||the strange game. They soon tired him 
Wild Bill, it is true, was thrown among al} down, and brought him to bay. Though no 
people humane and civilized ; but they were || metaphysicians to form mental theorems haa 
wessed by numbericss and imperious neces-|)of the case of their new conquest, they 
sities, incident to a new settlement in the|| discovered that the two-legged, Unfeathered 
wilderness. Their condition was too full of|| creature, had the natural animal instinct of 
labor, care, and danger, to admit of the|}fight—for he made battle upon dogs and men 
exercise of curiosity, Thus they were less/} with the full amount of courage and ferocity 
disposed to mark the first movements of his || that might be expected to result from his age 
mind, afier he had been caught, and the||and physical strength. But although he fought 
process of the training of society was com-|/like any other animal, he was compelled to 
menced upon him, Ina S@e8t full of Indians || yield to numbers, and was fairly caught and 
and wild animals, Wild Bill was an object of|}bound. He was then, it is supposed, not far 
very little higher interest than a tamed bear||from nine years old—naked, and perfectly 
or panther. Ofcourse no documents remain |} speechless. His form was slender, but well 
to show how he was impressed by the new proportioned, and capable of extreme agility. 
views which socicty presented to his mind.|| His eyes were brilliant; his hair sandy, and 
I or been _—— plas ny. whether} lis <oppree ty : s — ince ye : 
any efforts were made to place him at school, || may be accounted for, from his having lives 
or under the influence oan other instraction || almost entire ly in the deep shades of the 
or training, than that of the new circum- \forest. Woodville was the nearest consider- 
stances in which he was placed. able settlement, and thither he was carried, 

Although his story may not claim paralied || for the experiment of domestication. 
jnterest with the eloquent history of mind in} KRightcen months, or two yeafs after his 
the case of Caspar Hauser, it may, neverthe- |! capture—-the period, ws [have said, when my 
less, fearlessly present one claim to attraction || informant first saw him,—he had still a look 
—it is literally a matter of fact, without the || perfectly indicative of his name. He was yet 
slightest “tm Ai oe of any eorn—| “ {, althouch be could now make himself 
and within the knowledge of citizens of the || understood, Tt was more difficult to over- 
highest standing in Mississippi and Louisiana. | come his appetite for raw flesh, than to learn 
Judge Burser, of the latter state, is capable || him to speak. ‘The love of the excitement of 
of furnishing many more details than T have || alcohol, seems to be another common appetite 
been enabled to obtain. Although I have!) of the man of nature: for he soon manifested 
heard the oral statements of many persons] an unconquerable longing for spirits in any 
who have seen the subject of the narrative, [|| form,—especially when rendered very sweet, 
am indebted mainly for the facts it contains—|| —apon which he became intoxicated whenever 
with which the statements referred to uni-|| he had an opportunity. Whether he discov- 
formly agree—to one of the first planters in||}ered the usual development of the other 
the parish of Rapides, in Louisiana. He}! animal prapensities, my informant does not 
become a temporary resident at Woodville,|) know; but he always remained a wild animal 
a considerable village in the interior of Mis-|] in the fierceness of histemper. When play- 
sissippi. in 1811. Here he first saw the boy | ing with lads of his age, the moment his 
called Wild Bill, who then resided with a Mr.! passions were roused in any way, his first 
Benjamin Rollins. He had at that time made}) movement was to strike them with whatever 
s0 much progress in learning to converse, || instrument was nearest at hand. After his 
that he was quite intelligible. It is believed! partial domestication, they attempted to pu 
that he had then been taken about cightcen | him at work; but he showed a truly savage 
months or two years, | disrelish for labor. He was sure immediatel 

He was secured in the Mississippi swamp, ||to run away; generally making for the town 
not far from the present site of Pinckneyville.|| where his amusement was to mount oi 
The circumstances that led to his being taken, |) horsebiac k whenever he was allowed the op 
were these: Some settlers, who had recently || portunity. Riding was his passion; and hi 
settled in that vicinity, saw on the margins of|j would mount every horse in a livery stab 
the swamps the prints of the naked foot of aljin succession, merely for the pleasure of 
boy. This led them to closer observation ; || riding them to water. In other respects hi 
which soon discovered to them a naked boy, was quick and intelligent. His appearance 


walking with the gait and in the manner of a! was rather agreeable, and in his favor. 












The training which he received was either 
unfavorable to a good moral development, or 
it had been originally denied him by nature ; 
for he became quarrelsome, addicted to 
drunkenness, and not at all a lover of the 
truth. Consequently, a great deal of doubt 
wnd uncertainty must rest upon his history 
of his early recollections; though they were 
so often repeated, and so nearly in the same 
form, as to have gained credence with the 
people among whom he lived. He stated that 
he had a dim remembrance of coming down 
the Mississippi with his father’s family in a 
flat boat,.—-that the boat landed—that his 
father killed his mother—and that he fled in 
terror, into the swamps, expecting that his 
father would kill him also; and that from that 
time he had subsisted on frogs, animals, and 
berries,—living, in warm weather, among the 
cane, and in cold weather in a hollow tree. 

It is extremely unfortunate that so few 
details remain of the domestication and char- 
acter of Wild Bill; though it is hoped that 
this imperfect account may call forth from 
the persons with whom he lived and died, 
ampler and more satisfactory information 
respecting him. It is believed that he died 
when at the age of eighteen or nineteen: that 
is, near the year 1818; after a domestication 
of about nine years. Alas! the uneducated 
and untrained Man of the Woods is buta kind 
of forked, straddling animal, very little supe- 
rior to what we call the lower animals, and 
in many respects, far below them. And, 


freedom and civilization—seeing them so 
jreadily and wilfully the victims of their igno- 
irance, their prejudices, and, more than all, 
their own supposed knowledge and illumina- 
|tion,—secing, too, bow easily and universally 
ijthey became the stupid instruments of un- 
| principled and ambitious demagogues, one is 
‘almost driven to adopt the painful and humil- 
jiating axiom of Dean Swift, that man is nota 
reasonable animal, but only capable, under 
certain circumstances, of becoming such. 


M. 








The Wedding. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
‘IT wen thee in the battle’s eye, 
Amidst the mailed and stalwart throng ; 
And answered to thy banner ery, 
As it had been a lover's song.” 
Ir was a clear moonlight night in autumn, 
in 1724, and the old garrison house of the 


all the Indians within twenty miles of Wells, 
was brilliantly Hluminated for the wedding 
of the veteran’s daughter, to a young and 





Captain Harman. The house was crowded 
with guests, principally with military men, 
jlur at thet period every man was a soldier, 
ind every woman, if she could not merit that 
ippellation, was at least worthy ef being a 
-oldier’s wife. 

It was a grand time—that wedding! There 
was an abundance of maple sugar and 
ovinpkin pies, and all the young ladies within 
thirty miles had been invited to partake of the 
estivides on the cecasion. The dance went 
nimbly down the rude hall, and every one 
seemed desirous of adding something to the 
seneral expression of merriment and joy. 

Yet there were watchful eves and anxious 
hearts amidst the joyous assembly. At every 


<ound from without—the sudden bark of a 








dog, or the creaking of the large old trees in 


viewing the mass, even inthe highest state of 


valiant Captain Wheelwright, the terror of 


gallant ranger, belonging to the band of 
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the autumn wind, a thrill like that of electricity ,, 
passed through the throng of revelers. More 
than once had the hands of the rangers 
instinctively fastened on their rifles, which 
leaned, ready for execution, in every corner 
of the building. Jt was known to all that the 
eastern savages were in motion; that the 
implacable hate of the red men was brooding 
like a thunder cloud over the encroaching 
advance of the English. The inhabitants of 
Wells had not indeed suffered recently from 
the attacks of their subtle enemmy—but they 
felt no security from the vengeance of foes, 
who were unappeasable in their resentment, 
and whose transient forbearance, like the 
crouch of the panther, or the coil cf the 
roused rattle snake, might be only the 
preparation for a sudden and deadly blow. 
But the wedding went on without inter- 
ruption. The beautiful Emily Wheeling 
stood up with the young lover before the 
venerated clergyman. She wasa fine specimen 





of natural beauty—her hair fell carelessly and 
richly upon her neck—her full cheek glowed 
with the freshness of health, and the free 
waist and unconfined form gave to her motions 
an elasticity and a gracefulness to which the 
modern victim is a stranger. And _ the 
bridegroom in the strength and vigor of his 
youth, with his sun burnt countenance, and | 
manly proportions, presented a_ stricking 
contrast to the fashionable exquisite of mod- | 
ern days, 

The rites were concluded; and Charles || 
Hanwell had just imprinted on the blushing | 
cheek of the bride the ceremonial kiss, when 
a terrific cry from without rang through every 
nook of the mansion, All sprang on their| 
fect at the fearful alarm. The next instant | 
the report of rifles came sharply on their 
ears. 

‘To arms!—the heathen are upon us!’ || 
shouted Capt. Wheelwright. snatching his || 
musket from the hooks by which it was sus- | 
pended. 

There was a sudden rush towards the door, 
The moon shone full upon the wild scenery 
around, but there were no visible traces of an 
enemy. At length a solitary figure made its 
appearance at a remote corner of the building. 
‘Help, for God's sake! said a well known 
voice. ‘lamwounded. The bloody redskins 
are abroad.’ 

The wounded man staggered slowly towards 
the half bewildered group. At that instant a 
rifle flash gleamed from the nearest thicket. 
The aim was a fatal one, for its unfortunate || 
object, who had nearly reached his comrades, 
sprung suddenly aud convulsively from the | 
earth, and fell dead at their feet. The exult- | 
ing whoop of an invisible foe was drowned in 
the report of the muskets of the white men, | 
which were now directed at every bush and 
thicket. 

‘To your horses men!’ exclaimed Capt.!) 
Harman, as the dusky forms of the enemy), 
became visible at a distance, which was|! 
beyond the certain aim of his rangers.—|| 
Charles Hanwell turned anxiously to his 
bride—she was deadly pale—she did not join 
in the cries and tears around her—but she| 
sat still and white asa statue. ‘Do not be) 
alarmed,’ said Charles, affectionately pressing | 
her hand. ‘The savages will not molest us| 
after one vigorous attack from our rifles, and 
there is little danger to be apprehended. Be 
quiet. We shall return immediately. | 

The spirit of her father was strongly within 
the heart of Emily. * Go, Charles,’ she said, | 








‘and may God preserve you!’ A party had 
already mounted, and the trample of hoofs 
was ringing without. Charles sprang to his 
saddle, and in a moment the band to which 
he belonged disappeared in the shadows of 
the surrounding woodlands. Capt. Wheel- 
wright undertook to garrison his dwelling with 
the remainder of the company. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
anxiety with which the wedding guests listened 
to every sound which came from the direction 
which the rangers had taken. ‘The trampling 
of their horses gradually died away; then the 
sound of fire-arms was heard ; and ever and 
anon the shrill and terrible warcry of the 
savages rose fearfully on the wind, The 
heavy tread of horses soon announced the 
return of the adventurers. They wheeled 
into the rude enclosure, and the next moment 
Harman confronted the agitated assembly.— 
‘The vile heathen!’ he muttered between his 
clenched teeth; and turning to the bride. 
* Your husband is among the missing! It has 
been a horrid night’s work!’ and he threw 


himself into a chair, apparently exhausted. 


‘Is he dead ?’ ejaculated Emily Hanwell, 


springing up, and grasping convulsively the 


hand of the soldier, ‘Tell me, Capt. Har- 
man, as you hope for mercy, tell me, is he 
dead ? 

‘Your husband is a prisoner,’ said Harman, 
‘but he fought desperately before he yielded. 


|He was overpowered by numbers, and we 


were unable to effect his rescue. ‘There was 
a fearful skirmish, for the Indians were twice 
our number, They have lost many of their 
bravest warriors, and some of my own little 
troop are now lying cold and stark beneath 
the moonlight.’ 

* And you have left your comrade to perish 
by the foul tortures of his enemies!’ said 
Emily Hanwell, her tone of entreaty changing 
to that of indignation, ‘to die by the fire and 
the scourge, without a blow for his rescue— 
without so much as a wound received in his 


‘defence ! Would to heaven that the powers 
| of man were mine!’ 


She trembled in every limb, and her tears 


fell fast. The countenance of Harman work- 


ed for a moment with resentment, but he 


‘overcame the feeling, and turning to his 
‘companions, he avowed his resolution of 


pursuing the retreating foc, and attempting 


“once more the rescue of their prisoner. The 
‘party immediately acquiesced—several new 
‘recruits volunteered their services, and in a 


few moments a second sully was made from 


|the mansion. 


It boots not now to relate the particulars 
of the rescue—suffice it to say that the foe 


|were overtaken—and that in the struggle 


which ensued, the prisoner was Jiberated.— 
The party immediately returned to the house 
of the veteran Wheelwright. His daughter 
mei them at the door; after one long embrace 
of her husband, she clasped with heartfelt 


gratitude, the rough and war-worn hand of 


Harman, and from that moment he was 


regarded as a brother by Charles Hanwell 


and his bride, 





BIOGRAPHY 


James Surerman Know es, who must now 
be about forty-eight or forty-nine years old, 


)was borne in the city of Cork, and is the son 


of Mr. Knowles, a teacher of elocution, 





formerly one of the masters of the celebrated 
school at Belfast, and related to a race whose 
schoolmasters and elocutionists terminated 
in producing another dramatic genius in a 
different line, the late eminent Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. Mr. Knowles’ father, and the amhor of 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ were cousins, we 
believe, in the first degree. Sheridan’s father 
was an actor and a teacher of elocution; 
his grandfather was the celebrated friend of 
Swift, Thomas Sheridan, of punning classical, 
and careless memory ;—a genius for a rainy 
day ;—always in difficulties, and always mer- 
ry. Hence came the wits and beautigs who 
have moved in the polite circles of modern 
times, and have restored the line to its family 
honors. Mr. Knowles has added a collateral 
grace, of a very rare and un-Sheridan-like 
description,—that of a genius for the serious 
drama, full of faith in the good and beautiful, 
and good upon that account. 

Our author was sent to England at eight 
years of age, and educated there, which 
accounts for his betraying so little of the Irish 
tongue, considering the time he has spent 
among his countrymen. The dramatic in- 
stinct manifested itself in him at the age of 
twelve, when, being connected with a juvenile 
company of private actors, the idea of writing 
a play for himself first occurred tohim. We 
know not what became of it. This was 
followed by an opera, founded on the history 
of the Chevalier de Grillon, and given to 
Richardson, the friend of Sheridan, by whom, 
or betwixt whom it was lost. At fourteen, 
Mr. Knowles was the author of a little song, 
of which many who know it well will be glad 
to learn to whom they are indebted forit. It 
is entitled the ‘ Welsh Harper,’ and begins, 
‘Over the sunny hills I stray,’ At sixteen, 
he wrote a tragedy in five acts, called the 
‘Spanish Story.’ which is still in existence ; 
at twenty-four, ‘ Hersilia,’ a play which never 
‘appeared, and was given to ‘Tom Sheridan ; 
and at twenty six, another called the * Gipsey,’ 
which was acted at Waterford, Kean playing 
thehero. Kean told Mr. Knowles afterwards, 
that ‘he would have given any thing to know 
where he was, in order that he might have 
‘used it for his first appearance in London.’ 
The ‘Gipsey’ was succeeded by ‘ Brien 
soroighme,’ an alteration from a piece by a 
Mr. Mara, which had extraordinary success 
in Belfast, and brought hundreds to the 
theatre. The next play in order of composi- 
tion (for Virginius was not written before it, 
las report has given out,) was * Caius Grac- 
chus,’ performed in the same town, and 
| subsequently in London—after Virginius.— 
Beautiful * Virginius’ came next, the subject 
suggested by Mr. Kean, and not, as is 
commonly supposed, by Mr. Macready. Mr. 
|Macready performed the principal character 
‘so well, and has so established his reputation 
'for excellence in domestic tenderness, that 
the supposition was natural enough, especially 
as no one knew that Mr. Kean had ever seen 
the play. Perhaps the report partly originated 
in the fact, that Mr. Macready did suggest 
the subject of the play that followed—that of 
‘William Teil.’ It is very honorable to those 
two actors that they thought of subjects so 
good, and on the side of liberty; especially 
as this was before the arrival of the Glorious 
Three Days, which gave such a wonderful 
wurn to things, and made the side of liberty 
the sunny side ofthe politicalworld. ‘William 
Tell’ was followed by the ‘ Beggar’s Daughter 








| 








of Bethnal Green’—another failure, to which, 
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however, we owe the piece which is now so 
triumphant. Then came ‘ Alfred,’ which 
succeeded; and then the ‘ Hunchback,’ which 
is succeeding now, and for ever. 

Mr. Knowles was intended for the medical 
profession, and studied for it; but the instinct 
of genius drew him more and more towards 
the stage. He became ateacher of elocution: 
he was an actor for three years in Ireland ; 
and, finally, he has added a name to the list 
of those extraordinary men, who so remarka- 
bly abounded on the stage at one time, as 
combiners of acting with authorship. 

Mr. Knowles is married, and has a family, 
we believe, of six children, He is somewhat 
under the middle height, stout, and well built, 
with a pleasant, ardent, and manly aspect, 
and a demeanor with a cast of roughness in 
it, but nothing clownish or ill-bred : it is all 
cordiality and good-nature, with a relish, as 
well as a crust upou it, of old port. Mr. 
Knowles squeezes a hand with right friendly 
ferocity, and is famous among his friends for 


the happy buoyancy, as well as the vigor of 


his feelings. He is not so good an actor as 
he is an author ;—none of his extraordinary 
class have been; it would have been too 
much merit for the same man ;—but his acting 
is far from being common-place. So much 
has been said of his fame asa writer elsewhere, 
that we shall not add any thing on the subject 
in this hasty sketch. Suffice it to say, that 


we have the good’ fortune to write ia his | 


character the two best praises that can be 
given to any one; he is an admirable writer 
and a good man. 
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WUSCULBANY. 


Thrilling Passage. 
DEATH OF CHASTELAR, 


Ax hour had scarcely elapsed, before 
the lights were extinguished throughout the 
vaulted halls of Holyrood ;_ the guards were 
posted for the night, the officers had gone 
their rounds, the ladies of the royal circle 
were dismissed, and all was darkness and 
silence. In Mary’s chamber a single lamp 
was burning in a small recess before a 
beautifully executed virgin, but the light was 
not sufficient to penetrate the obscurity which 
reigned in the many angles and alcoves of that 
irregular apartment. 

Her garb of ceremony laid aside, her lovely 
shape scantily veiled by a single robe of 
spotless linen, her auburn tresses flowing in 
unrestrained luxuriance, almost to her feet, 
if she had been a creature of perfect human 
beauty when viewed in all the pomp of royal 
pageantry, she now appeared a being of 
supernatural loveliness. Her small white 
feet, unsandaled, glided over the rich carpet 
with a grace, which a slight degree of fancy 
might have deemed the motion peculiar to 
the inhabitants of another world. For an 
instant, ere she turned to her repose, she 
leaned against the carved mullions of the 
window, and gazed pensively, and, it might 
be, sadly, upon the garden, where she had so 
Jately parted from the unhappy youth whose 
life was thus embittered by that very feeling, 
which, above all others, should have been its 
consolation.—W ithdrawing her eyes from the 
moonlight scene, she knelt before the shrine 
which it illuminated, and her whispered 
orisons arose, pure as the source from 
which they flowed—the prayers of a weak and 
humble mortal, penitent for every trivial error 

















breathing all confidence to Him who can 
alone protect or pardon; the prayers of a 
queen for her numerous children, and, last 
and holiest of all a woman's prayers for her 
unfortunate admirer. Yes, she prayed for 
Chastelar, that strength might be given to 
him from on high to bear the crosses of a 
miserable life, and that by divine mercy the 
hopeless love might be uprooted from his 
breast. The words burst passionately from 
her lips, her whole form quivered with the 
excess of her emotion, and the big tears fell 
like rain from her uplifted eyes. While she 
was yet in the very flood of passion, a sigh 
was breathed, so clearly audible, that this 
secret prayer was listened to by other ears 
jthan those of heavenly ministers. Terror, 
jacute terror, took possession of her mind, 
vanishing by its superior violence every less 
‘engrossing idea. She snatched the lamp 
‘from its niche—waved it slowly around the 
\chamber—and there in the most hallowed 
spot of her widowed chamber, a spy upon her 
unguarded moments, stood a dark figure. 
Even in that moment of astonishment and 
fear, as if by instinct of purely female modesty, 
she snatched a velvet mantle from the seat on 
which it had been cast aside, and veiled her 
person even before she spoke—‘ Oh God! 
it is de Chastelar.’ 

‘ Sweet Queen,’ replied the intruder, ‘ bright 
and beautiful ruler of my destinies, pardon.’— 

‘What ho! she screamed in notes of dread 
intensity, ‘ amoy amoy mes Francots. My | 
guards! Seyton, Charmichael, Fleming, will 


>»? 
ye leave your Queen alone! alone with 
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marked the expression. * Silence” she 
cried, * degraded! wouldst thou meanly beg 
thy forfeited life—Wert thou my father, thou 
shouldst die to-morrow! Hence with the 
villain !—Bid Maitland execute the warrant— 
Ourself, ourself will sign it—Away! Chastelar 
dies at day break.’ 

‘Tis well,’ replied he calmly, ‘ it is well, 
the lips Tlove the best pronounce my doom ; 
and I die happy, since I die for Mary !— 
Wouldst thou but pity the offender, while 
thou dost doom the offence, de Chastelar 
would not exchange his shortened span of 
life, and violent death, for the brightest crown 
of Christendom. My limbs may die, my 
love will live forever! Lead on, minions, I am 
more glad to die than ye to slay! Mary, 
beautiful Mary, think! think hereafter upon 
Chastelar !’ 

The guards passed onward, last of the 
group, unfettered and unmoved, de Chastelar 
stalked after them. Once, ere he stooped 
beneath the low portal, he paused, placed both 
hands on his heart, bowed lowly and then 
pointed upwards, as he chanted once again 
the words Pensez a moi—Noble Dame, 
Pensez a moi. As he vanished from her 
presence, she waved her hand impatiently to 
be left alone, and all night long she traversed 
and retraversed the floor of her chamber in 
paroxysms of the fiercest despair. The war- 
rant was brought to her—silently, sternly she 
traced her signature beneath it; nota sign 
of sympathy was on her pallid features, nota 
tremor shook her fame ; she was passionless, 
majestic and unmoved, The Secretary left 





black dishonor !—Villain! Slave! she cried, 
turning her flashing eyes upon him, her whole | 
form swelling as it were with all the fury of| 
injured innocence, * didst thou dare to think 
that Mary—Mary, the wife of Francis, the 
j anointed Queen of Scotland, would brook | 
jthine infamous address. Nay, kneel not, or 1) 
spurn thee—What ho! will no one aid in 
Mine extremits?— 

‘Fear nonght from me,’ faltered the 
wretched Chastelar; but with a voice like 
that of some inspired Pythoness, * Fear, 
ithink’st thou that I could fear a thing, an! 
abject coward thing, like thee ? a wretch that| 
would exult in the infamy of one whom he 
pretends to love ? Fear thee—by heavens, if 
[ could have feared, contempt must have 
forbidden it.’ 

‘ Nay, Mary, hear me! hear me but one 
word, if that word cost my life’— 

‘ Thy life, hadst thou ten thousand lives, 
they would be but a feather in the scale 
against thy monstrous villainy. What ho!’ 
again she cried, stamping with impatient anger 
at the delay of her attendants—‘ Treason ! 
My guards—Treason!’ At length the passage 
rang with the hurried fuot-steps of the startled 
inmates of the palace ; with torch, and spear, 
and brandished blades, they rushed into the 
apartment, page, sentinel and chamberlain, 
ladies, with disheveled hair, and faces blanched 








the chamber on his fatal errand, and Mary 
was again a woman. Prostrate upon her 
couch she lay, sobbing and weeping as though 
her very soul was bursting from her bosom, 
defying all consolation, spurning every offer 
at remedy. ‘”Tis done!’ she would say, 
‘*tis done! I have murdered mine only 
friend,’ 

The morning dawned slowly, and the heary 
bells of all the churches clanged the death 
peal of Chastelar, The trump of the cavalry 
defiling from the palace gates struck on her 
heart as though each hoof dashed on her 
bosom. An hour passed away the minute 
bells still tolling, the roar of a culverin swept 
heavily downwards from the castle and all 
was over! He had died as he had lived— 
undaunted, as he had lived devoted! * Mary, 
divine Mary,’ was his last words, * I love in 
| death, as 1 have loved in life, thee and thee 
only.” The axe drank his blood, and the 
Queen of Scotland had not a truer servant 
left behind, than he, whom for a moment’s 
frenzy she was compeiled to slay, yet was 
his last wish satisfied, for though the Queen 
might not relent, the woman did forgive, and, 
in many a mournful hour did Mary think on 
Chastelar. 








Beautiful Extract. 





with terror. The Queen stood erect in the! 
center of the room, pointing with one white) 
arm bare to the shoulder towards the wretched | 
culprit, who with folded arms and head erect | 
awaited his doom with unresisting silence. | 
His naked rapier, with which alone he might! 
have foiled the united efforts of his enemies, | 
lay at his feet, his brow was white as sculptured 
marble, and no less rigid, but his eyes glared 
wildly, and his lips quivered as though he| 











would have spoken. The Queen, still fu- 
rious at the wrong he had done her fame, 





Ir then the beauties of the year are so 
fading, and its bounties so soon perish; if the 
jloveliest scenes of nature lose their power 
to charm, and a few revolving years break the 
spell that binds us to those whom we love 
best; ifthe very figure of the earthis changed 
by its own convulsion; if the forms of huinan 
government and the monuments of human 
/power and skill cannot endure; if nothing 
jon ‘the earth beneath or the waters under 
the earth,’ preserves iis form unchanged— 
what is there that remains for ever the same ? 
What is there over which autumnal winds 











“ are disappointed we know that he has the 
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and wintry frosts have no power? What 
that dbdes not pass away while we are con- 
tending with wayward fortune or struggling 
with calamity? What that is proof against 
the fluctuations of human opinion, and the 
might of ocean’s waves, the convulsions by 
which mountains are heaved from the abyss 
or thrown from their deep foundation. 

It is God by whom these mighty works are 
done, by whose hand this great globe was first 
moulded, and has ever since been fashioned 
according to his will. Hast thou not known, 
hast thou not heard that the everlasting God, 
Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of the earth, 
fainteth not, neither is weary ? 

To him then can we go, and to him let us 
go, in the final assurance that there is no 
variableness in him. ‘Though the glories of 
the year fade, though our affections are 
blighted, and our expectations from this world 





power to make all these scenes of salutary 
influence conducive to ‘the soul’s eternal 
health.” Though the opinions of the world, 
and our opinions in respect to him, may 
change there is no change in the love with 
which he regards and for ever embraces us. 
God passes not away, nor do his laws. 
Those laws govern us and will do so forever. 
They bind us to our highest good. Then let 
us yield them a prompt and perpetual obedi- 
ence. 





Anecpote oF Docror Jouxson —Dr. 
Johnson, being introduced to a reverend 
prelate, who had long been very desirous to 
know him, the latter took the opportunity of 
walking with the doctor through St. James’ 
Park, for the purpose of improving his 
acquaintance. The doctor, however, did not 
happen to be ina very communicative humor 
and the bishop was at a loss what kind of a 
remark to venture upon by the way of opening 
a.conversation; at length, afier a pause, 
turning to his companion, observed that the 
trees around them grew Very large and strong. 
* Sir,” said the cynic, ‘they have nothing 
else to do.’ 





Precepency.—Two little girls of the city 
of Norwich, ove the daughter of a wealthy 
brewer, the other the daughter of a gentleman 
of small fortune, disputing for precedency,— 
* You are to consider, miss,’ said the brewer's 
daughter, ‘that my papa keeps a coach.’— 
‘Very true, miss,’ said the other, * and you 
are to consider that he likewise keeps a dray.’ 





Moxey will not purchase prudence, and 
without prudence the greatest wealth will bring 
the greatest poverty. He is a great simpleton 
who imagines that the chief power of wealth 
is to supply wants. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it creates more wants than it 
supplies. Keen are the pangs of hunger and 
sad is the spirit of him who is sinking into an 
early grave for the want of common neces- 
saries of life: but no less keen are the 
mortifications and cares of him who, nursed 
in ease and luxury, is thrown by circumstances 
into dark perplexities, which his mental in- 
dolence cannot unravel, and who is reduced 
even to an apprehension of the want of those 
luxuries which are to him more than life. 
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our early path with flowers, but here and there a solitary 
one remained, and they, how changed! a change we 
deemed had come upon us, upon all!—we were no more 
the merry, light-hearted beings of our younger days—But — 


'|we suddenly started from our revcrie—a truce, thought 








MepitaTions and ConceitTs or 4 Nigut.—Alone in our 
solitary attic, noiseless as the grave, save the low, dul! 
moanings of the melancholy south wind that murmured | 
without, and cheered only by the dim rays of a single 
night-lamp, which just served to render ‘ darkness visible,’ 
within, scarce illuminating beyond the little table on the 
center of which it rested, we fell inte a train of gloomy, 
though not altogether unpleasing reflections. We thought | 
of the friends and joys of our childhood, and the heart- | 
stirring question arose— Where are they ?’ The store- 
house of memory was unsealed, and the sad response 
burst forth—' Gone, all gone !—the friends of our childhood 
have departed with the by-gone days—the joys of our 
childhood have passed away amid the wrecks of time — 
they have gone down with the “ years beyond the flood !"’ 
Loved and beautiful companions of my early days! 
your cherished forms seemed to rise in the shadowy light, 
and to pass with all the vividness and freshness of reality, 
before us—the little sports and pastimes of our childish 
days were again enacted—again, hand in hand, we 
bounded along, beguiling the way with a thousand 
innocent sallies, to the ancient school-house, or haply, on 
the sabbath, with a more staid pace, to the venerable 
church, and together conned with patient industry our 
lessons o’er, or listened to the precepts from the sacred 
desk, happy when our task at school, and sometimes e’en 
at church, was done, and happy still to meet at school and 
church again. But we looked, and behold ye were gone !— 
we strained our vision in the distance, ye had melted away! 
ye had but passed before our mind’s eye—it was a fantasy 
of the brain—an illusion of the fancy, and ye were not 
there.—Like the fantasies and illusions that, one after 
another, continually attend us through life, cheating us for 
a moment and then eluding our grasp, ye had vanished 
away !—Again, as we mused, the recollections of other 
days came o’er us—again we reverted to the friends and 
companions of our childhood and youth—we had grown 


we, to these gloomy meditations, ‘ sufficient for the day is 
the evil thereof,’ and we stepped forth into the clear, cool 
air, and as it fanned our fevered brow, the elasticity of 
our spirit returned, and though we could not but drop a 
tear over early friendships and early associations, yet ‘ a 
change came o’er the spirit of our dreams,’ and gloomy 
recollections gave place to bright anticipations—antici: 
pations of a holier and happier state, where our joys shall 
be eternal, and friends shall meet to part no more. Thus 
happily, kind reader, ended the cogitations of a night in 
an editor's garret. 





PROCLAMATION, 


By WILLIAM L. MARCY, Governor of the State of 
New-York. 


For the purpose of rendering devout acknowledgments 
unto the RuLer or Nations, for the dispensation of Lis 
numerous favors vouchsafed to the people of this State, 
during the past season, I do hereby, in compliance with 
established usage, recommend TiicrspayY TRE ELEVENTH 
pay or DeckMBER NEXT, to be observed by them as a day 
of public Thanksgiving. W. L. MARCY. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 

A. P. and L. B. Milton, Ct. $2,00; C. G. W. Jamesville, 
N Y. $0,274; P. M. Somerville, N. Y. $1,00; L. L. 
Walpole, Ms. $1,00; J.T. H. Washington, Ga. $5,00; P. 
M. New London, Ct. $3,00; C. G. H. Dracut, Ms. $1,00; 
D. C.D. Richland, N. Y. $4,00; H. B. Brattleboro’, Vt. 

2,00; J. A. P. Somerville, N. Y. $1,00; E. H. C. 
Benuington, Vt. $1,00, 





MAREIED, ‘ 
In this city, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Waterbury, 
Mr. William H. Dornin, to Miss Phebe G. daughter of 
Capt. George B. Coffin, all of this city. 
On the 2d iust. by the Rev. Wiliam Whittaker, Mr. 
Robert H. Moores, to Miss Jane Ackicy, all of this city. 
On the 19th ult. by the Rev. L. G. Cordell, Mr. Peter 





up together—together met in the social circle, or mingied 
in the festive throng; but time had long since dissolved 
the chain which bound us to each other, and we had 
parted, each to fulfil a different, and in some instances a 
widely dissimilar, allotment in lie, Of our male as 

sociates, some, a few, had risen to eminence in their 
professions and filled high and honorable stations in 
society; others, by their amiable and correct deportment, 
had gained for themselves the respect and esteem of their 
fellow men, in the common walks of life; but many, too 
many, of even the briglicst and most promising, had 
launched their barks upon the sea of dissipation, and were 
dragging outa miserable existence, and mingling gail, to 
be drank to the very dregs, in the cup of their friends— 
their fathers, their mothers, the wives of their bosom, the 
children of their love, if love can still Gnd a place in their 
hearts, all, all! must partake of the bitter draught; and 
another portion, after whirling awhile in the giddy vortex 
into which they had been drawn by the wiles of dissipation, 
had filled an early grave, unhonored and unmourned. Of 
the little band of female friends, the companions of our 
lappy days, many had chosen partners at a distance, and 


li. Bogardus, to Miss Agnes Clough, both of Greeneville, 
Greene County. 

At Austerlitz, on the 12h ult. by the Rev. Timothy 
Woodbridge, Mr. Elisha C. Osborn, of that place, to Miss 
Olivia Louisa King, of West Stockbridge. 

At the same place and time, and by the same, Mr. 
{Orlando Edwards, merchant, of West Stockbridge, to 
| Miss Mary daugticr of Thomas Osboru, Esq. of the above 
| place. 

At the same place, on the 15th ult. by the same, Mr. 
Samuel H. Burt, of Great Barrington, to Miss Maria 
Augusta Hills, of Egremont. 

At Athens, on the 18th ult. by the Rev. A. Rump, Mr. 
Henry Van Valkenburgh, of Coxsackie, to Miss Elizabeth 
Clough, of the former place. 

At the same place, on the 23d ult. by the same, Mr. 
Jacob Van Loan, to Miss Jane Schermerhorn both, of 
| Athens. 

At Claverack, on the 1@th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sinyter, 
Mr. Claudius Delamater, Merchant, of this city, to Miss 
Sarah Fonda, of Claverack. 








DIED, 

In this city, on the morning of the 19th ult. Albertina, 
only daughter of John Sanders, Esq. aged 5 years, 10 
months and 27 days. 

On the 25th ult. Mrs. Anna Brush, aged 60 years. 

On the Istinst. Mr. Noah Reed, in the 51st year of his age. 

In New-York, on the 25th ult. Cyrus A. Jenkins, son of 
the late Seth Jenkins, of this city, in the 20th year of 








had left the home and friends of their childhood to follow 
the fortunes of their husbands to other cities, far off 
villages, and even to the western wilds—we had parted to 
meet no more on this side the grave ; and some very, very | 


dear had already gone down ‘ to the house appointed for | 
all living.’ Consumption had claimed its share of the | 
good and the lovely; but there were those among the} 
number who had dropped more suddenly away—two we | 
more particularly recollect, both beautiful fair-haired girls, | 
the one lively and full of innocent glee, the other mine | 
reserved and sedate—the first married and removed to a| 
distant city, and was many years the pride and joy of her | 
husband and her family ; but death, when least expected, 
came, as it were lu a moment, and snatched her from 
their embraces—the other, in the bloom of youth, while 











journeying to the far west, sickened in the wilderness, | 








Mars. Cnarone was asked how it was she 
was always so early at church ?—* Because,’ | 
said she, * it is part of my religion not tet 
disturb the religion of others.’ 


| and there yielded up her pure spirit to Him that gave it. 


|| So, one after another, had they passed away, some to | 


their distant homes in this ever changing world, and some | 





| to that ‘ hetter land.” which knows neither sorrow nor 


change. Of all the loved and smiling train that strewed 
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his age, 

At the same place, on the 28 ult. Mr. George W. Clark, 
son of Ebenezer Clark, formerly of this city, aged 23 years. 

In Claverack, on the 28th ult. Mr. Peter Mesick, aged 85, 
oue of the first settlers of the village of Claverack and 
a revolutionary officer. Mr. Mesick was remarkable for 
his amiability of character and his correct walk and 
conversation through life. 

On the same day, nine hours subsequent, his consort, 
Mrs. Chriscina Mesick, aged &2. She was distinguished 
for great strength of intellect and a most discriminating 
mind, and prominent for every Christian virtue. It may 
be truly said, ‘ When the ear heard her, then it blest her ; 
and when the eye saw her, it gave witness to her.” For 
many years her spirit drank copiously of the boundless 
ocean ot the love of God, and her vigorous mind dwelt 
with rapture on the ingathering of a ransomed Universe— 
her heart surcharged with the love of her Redeemer, she 
would oft exclaim— 

‘ If all the world my Saviour knew, 
Then all the world would love him too!’ 

She has gone ‘like a shock of corn fully ripe,” and 
though we know to die to her was gain, yet we must drop 
|a tear at.her departure 





| ‘ Forgive. blest shade, the tributary tear, 
Which mourns thy eait from a world like this!’ 


a 


—— 
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When autumn dries the falling leaf, 
And throws it on the blast, 

And scowling winter smiles at grief, 
’T will bring to mind the past ; 
When gilded evening, rich displays 

Her jewels on the sky, 
Or sorrow in the bosom preys, 
You will remember me. 





When genial spring her mantic throws 
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Tribute wt Respect to the memory of 


rs. Christina Mesick. 


Anotuer robe ye saints prepare, 
Another spirit’s fled, 

Another stone is added there, 
Amid the sleeping dead. 


Oh! could it speak and tell the mind 
That once illumed the frame— 

The rapturous feelings, joys refined 
She felt in Jesus’ name! 


The passers by would stop and gaze, 
And linger on the spot ; 

And unbelief would whisper praise, 
And pride be all forgot. 


They'd catch the mantling, sacred glow 
Of inspiration’s fire, 

And through their hearts emotions flow 
Of fondest, pure desire. 


With one expansive glance, that mind 
Discerned the truth of God, 

And round her heart his love was twined, 
For well she conned his word. 


But now the spirit’s spread its powers, 
And left a halo here, 

That oft will cheer the saddest hours 
And waft her presence near. 


What though the hearth is vacant still, 
And vacant is the chair, 

Her precepts shall our bosoms fill 
And we will lisp her prayer. 


For all she prayed, for all she plead, 
Her faith encircled all— 

For all she deemed the Saviour bled, 
And welcome was his call. 





For the Rural Repository. 
You will Remember Me. 
Tune.— O no I never mention him’ 


‘Tnoven other scenes unfold delight, 
And other arms caress ; 

Though pleasures open to the sight, 
And other lips may bless: 

Yet oft when recollection sweeps 
Across life’s narrow sea, 

Or faith for broken friendship weeps, 
You will remember me. 


Yes, though forgetfulness be sought, 
To hide me from the view ; 

And though to ev'ry former thought, 
You've bid a long adieu : 

Yet fancy wildly breaks the charm, 
And sets the spirit free ; 

Then soft—perhaps with bosom warm, 
You will remember me. 


\) 


Across the smiling lawn, 

Or summer birds awake repose, 
And cheer the early dawn ; 

Some sacred scene will catch the eye, 
Unsought, unwish’d, by thee ; 

And though its charm you may defy, 
You will remember me. 


And when the anxious bosom sighs, 
And counts its troubles o’er ; 

And wither’d hope in anguish dies, 
And joy returns no more ; 

Yes, when exhausted fancies range, 
And light on destiny, 

Or constancy takes place of change, 


Vv. R.H. 


You will remember me. 





From the Juvenile Forget-Me Not. 
The Bird at Sea. 
BY MRS. IEMANS. 





‘ Birp of the greenwood! 
Oh! why art thou here? 
Leaves dance not o’er thee, 
Flowers bloom not near ; 
li All the sweet waters 

Far hence are at play— 
| Bird of the greenwood, 

Away, away! 


"Midst the wild billows 
Thy place will not be, 
As midst the wavings 
Of wild rose and tree ; 
Ilow shouldst thou battle 
With storm and wild spray i— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away! 


‘Or art thou seeking 
Some brighter land, 
Where by the south wind 

Vine-leaves are fann’d ? 
Midst the wild billows 
Why then delay ?— 
Bird of the greenwood, 
Away, away "” 








| 

! * Chide not my lingering 
Where waves are dark ! 

A hand that hath nursed me 

Is in the bark— 

A heart that hath cherish’d 

| Through winter’s lone day— 

i| So I turn from the greenwood 

i| Away, Away!’ 

| 





Tue following beautiful lines are from the pen of Mrs, 


Sigourney. 
Winter. 


*T pee thee not unlovely—though thou coin’st 
With a stern visage. ‘To the tuneless bird— 
The tender flow’ret—the rejoicing stream, 
Thy discipline is harsh. But unto man, 
Methinks thou hast a kindlier ministry— 

Thy lengthened eye is full of fire-side joys, 
And deathiess linking of warm heart to heart ; 
So that the hoarse stream passes by unheard 
Earth, rob’d in white a peaceful sabbath holds, 
And keepeth silence at her Maker's feet. 

She ceaseth from tire harrowing of the plough, 
And from the harvest shouting 
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| disease to which the human frame is liable. 
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REPOSITORY. 


* Man should rest 
Thus from his fevered passions—and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought, 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay, 
To trim its shattered cordage, and repair 
Its riven sails-so should the toil-worn mind 
Refit for time’s rough voyage. Man, perchance, 
Soured by the world’s sharp commerce, or impaired 
Ry the wild wanderings of his summer's way, 
Turns like a truant scholar toward his home, 
And yields his nature to sweet influence 
That purifies and saves. 


‘The ruddy boy 
Comes with his shouting school mates from their sport, 
On the smooth frozen lake, as the first star 
Hangs pure, and cold, its silver crescent forth ; 
And, throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee, 
Hustes to his mother’s side. Her tendtf hand 
Doth shake the snow flakes from his glossy curls, 
And draw him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lessons-while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 
To bless the lad. 


> 

* The timid infant learns 
Better to love its fether—longer sits 
Upon his knee, and with a velvet lip 4 
Prints on his brow such language, as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. 

‘Come thou to life's feast, 
With dove eyed meekness and biand charity— 
And thou shalt find even winter’s rugged blast 
The minstrel teacher of the well tuned soul; 
And when the last drop of its cup is drainad, 
Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet.’ 

se 











HEALTH SECURED, 


HYER’S H¥GEIAN VEGETABLE 
Universal WMedicine. 


The Hygeian Medicine is composed of the purest 
vegetable substances in nature, without the least particle 
of mineral or mercurial matter, which is uncongenial, and 
therefore destructive tothe human system, being admitted 
into his admixture. It purges the blood, gives tone and 
elasticity to the nerves, equalizes the circulation, and re 
news healthy action through the entire range ofthe system. 

They have been found effectual in Quinsy, Heartburn, 


| Flatulency yspepsia, Colic ainters’ Colic, it, 
Flatulency,@Dys} a, Colic, Painters’ Colic, Surfeit 


Constipated’ Colic, Costiveness, Looseness, Spasmodic 
Cholera, Bilious Colic, Intestinal Concretions, Stone, 


| Gravel, Worms, Strictures, Tenesmus, Piles, Jaundice, 


Visceral Turgescence, Polypus, Cough, Asthma, Disturbed 
Sleep, Pain in the Side; Yellow, Typhus, Remittant and 
Intermittant Fevers; Fever and Ague; Inflammations, 
Biles, Apostemes, Tumors, Erysipelus, Viseeral Inflamma- 


| tions, Mumps, Croup, Peripneumony, Pleurisy, Ophthalmy,. 


Catarrh, Influenza, Dysentary, Rheumatisin, Gout, White 
Swelling, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Rash, Small Pox, 
Plethora, Hemorrhage, Emaciation, Decline, Consumption, 
Scorfula, King’s Evil, Cancer, Syphilis, Elephantiasis, 
Scurvy, Aneurism, Gangrene, Ulcer, Insanity, Morbid 
Sight, Morbid Hearing, Morbid Smell, Morbid Taste, 
Nerve Ache, Tic Doloureux, Cramp, Palpitation, Saint 
Vitus’s Dance, Pa!sy, Headache, Vertigo, ey Con- 
vu'sions, Gonorrhea, Flux, Corpulency, Dropsy, Leprosy, 
Itch and all cutaneous eruptions; as well as every other 
For Sale by 
ASHBEL STODDARD. 
Hudson, 1834. 
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Book & Job Printing, 

Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand- 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at thie office. 




















Almanacks for 1835. 
German and Comic Almanacks, by the dozen or single, 


and Common Almanacks, by the gross, dozen or single, 
for sale at Ashbel Stoddard’s Bookstore. 
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